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Multicultural ism in the University Curriculum: 
Infusion for What? 

The philosophy of higher education was constructed along pragmatic lines. It 
tolerated a few voices, in the name of free speech and academic freedom, that 
criticized the separate but equal laws, but it cooperated with segregation and 
resisted change along with other elements of the society. (Westbrook & Sedlacek, 
1991, p. 20) 

The issues raised by Westbrook and Sedlacek (1991) still haunt America's higher 
education. The question is, Will higher education continue to * jre this paradoxical existence 
in the 21st century? In 1954 after the Brown versus the School Board of Education, Topeka, 
Kansas case, there was an optimistic feeling that segregation \ ould be eliminated from America's 
school programs from elementary through university levels. However, forty years later after 
series of litigations and legislations, America's educational programs continue to struggle with 
the inclusion of members of minority groups and infusion of multicultural curricula* Pederson 
(1991) argued that "the real issue in schools is not whether or not there will be multiculturalism. 
The rapidly changing ratio of minority to majority culture people guarantees a multicultural 
future. The question is what kind of multiculturalism will survive." (p. 10) 

Almost everyone I have talked to agrees that racism is repugnant, yet the mere mention 
of multiculturalism opens up a can of worms (Obiakor, 1994; West, 1994). We live in a dynamic 
society, however, there appears to be a discord between this dynamism and the entrenched culture 
of higher education, The question is, How can we add dynamism to America's higher education 
without disrupting the beauties of its sacred culture? In this paper, I acknowledge the 
possibilities of this merger and propose strategies for maintaining this merger without tears. 



Multiculturalism: A Dynamic Construct 

Multiculturalism is a pervasive force in modem society that acknowledges the 
complexity of culture. During the last 20 years, multiculturalism has become 
recognized as a powerful force, not just for understanding "exotic" groups but also 
for understanding ourselves and those with whom we work in a complicated social 
context (Pederson, 1991, p. 6) 

Multiculturalism is not a fad. Pederson's (1991) statement reiterated the reality of 
multicultural inclusion and infusion in school programs. Some efforts have been made in our 
university communities. Those efforts hp.ve sometimes led to the "politically correct" or PC 
phenomenon which marginalizes the dynamic infusion of multiculturism into our curricula. 
According to Pederson, "What is distressing is that in the schools tolerance is having to be 
imposed rather than taught, substituting one repressive orthodoxy with another" (p. 9). We are 
almost caught between the deep sea and the devil. In spite of this confusion, multiculturalism 
provides a dynamic framework that values the complex diversity of our pluralistic society and 
institutes innovative avenues for shared human interactions. Put another way, multiculturalism 
offers a dynamic step forward and not a retrogressive step backward. Gollnick and Chinn (1994) 
summarized: 

Multicultural education is a concept that incorporates cultural diversity in schools. 
For it to become a reality in the formal school situation, the total environment 
must reflect a commitment to multicultural education. The diverse cultural 
backgrounds and microcultural membership of students and families are as 
important in developing effective instructional strategies as are their physical and 
mental capabilities. Further, educators must understand the influence of racism, 
sexism, and classism on the lives of their students and ensure that they are not 
perpetyated in the classroom, (p. 3 1) 

Infusion For What? 

America is (and deserves to be) the world power. We were challenged a few years ago 
when the Soviet Union launched the Sputnik, We were forced to dig deep into our human 



resources to overtake the threatening economic, social ana political force of the Soviet Union. 

Today, our challenges have come in different fashions from within; and how best to respond to 

these challenges have become troublesome. It is increasingly apparent that these challenges stem 

from an intricate colossal challenge, i.e., how best to assist all persons, even those from different 

cultures and socio-economic backgrounds, to maximize their God-given taknts. Boyer (1994) 

indicated that "higher education and the larger purposes of American society - from the very first 

- inextricably intertwined" (p. 448). He added: 

I'm concerned that in recent years, higher education's historic commitment to 
service seems to be diminished. I'm troubled that many now view the campus as 
a place where professors get tenured and students get crcdentialed; the overall 
efforts of the academy are not considered to be at the vital center of the nation's 
work. And what I find most disturbing is the growing feeling in this country that 
higher education is a private benefit, not a public good. (p. 448) 

It is evident from Boyer's (1994) statement that colleges and universities must provide 
programs and resources that link them to their communities. Colleges and universities have 
become "ivory towers" that have tended to downplay social pathologies that surround them. If 
not, why has the infusion of multiculturalism in university curricula become a burning issue? 
It is high time we began to proactively value and put into practice strategies to address this issue 
if we are going to survive in the 21st century. 

Responses From Within 

It is apparent that colleges and universities must revisit their mission to infuse 
multiculturalism in their curricula and personnel. These reasons are simple. Infusing 
multiculturalism enhances quality education. I define quality education as maximum learning 
which exposes students to "all sides of the coin." It does not (and should not) call for the 
dismantling of any culture. In other words, it is a fight against racism (and not a racist fight). 



It is an education that capitalizes on the resources and endowments of all individuals. In 

addition, it is the most cost-effective way to tap human resources of all Americans. Finally, it 

is a dynamic appeal to value what has made America 'he greatest democracy in the world. As 

Siccone (1995) printed out: 

It is providing a real opportunity to develop educational methodologies that work for all 
students. I believe that all good education is student-centered. Teaching strateg^s such 
as individualized instruction, learning centers, experience-based learning, and cooperative 
learning are transforming classrooms from traditional teacher-directed lecture formats to 
student-centered environments. The same strategies arc recommended for multicultural 
classrooms. Effective practices for teaching in multicultural setting are the same practices 
that characterize all good teaching, (p.iiii) 

Our challenge today is not a threat from the Soviet Union. Our major challenge comes 
from within. Our response must also come from within. It cannot be legislated; and it cannot 
be imposed. In my 1994 text, The EighuStep Multicultural Approach, I prescribed fundamental 
strategies for individuals and institutions willing to incorporate multiculturalism into their 
educational programs. First, we must know who we are. Second, when in doubt, we must learn 
the facts. Third, we must change our thinking. Fourth, we must use resource persons. Fifth, 
we must build self-concepts. Sixth, we must teach with divergent techniques. Seventh, we must 
make the right choices. And eighth, we must continue to learn. These strategies are mutually 
inclusive and dynamic. When they are static, individuals and institutions flounder in mediocrity. 
Th?re are other specific ideas addressed in my text. They include: 

1 . Test Usage and Interpretation for Recruitment, Retention and Graduation -- Test 
scores are not good predictor variables of how minorities perform in colleges and 
universities. Divergent assessment modes (e.g., interviews, work samples, and 
letters of references) must be incorporate d. 



s 

2. Response to Affirmative Action Regulations - Many regulations impinge upon 
higher education. The "quota" mentality is dangerous. There must be ' common 
sense" in recruiting and retaining minority students, faculty and administrators. 
Quality education and maximum learning should never be compromised. Colleges 
and universities must recruit and retain :dified minority students and faculty the 
way they recruit and retain good student athletes and coaches. 

3. Culturally Sensitive Instruction ~ College and university instructions must 
incorporate: 



a. 


Verbal interaction. 


b. 


Divergent thinking. 


c. 


Use of dialect 


d. 


Presenting real-world tasks. 


e. 


Including a people focus. 


f. 


Cooperative learning. 


g- 


Peer/cross-age grouping. 


h. 


Peer tutoring. (Franklin, 1992, pp. 119-120) 



In addition, these instructions must incorporate Multiethnic, Inclusive and Teach- 
Rcteach Modification Models to maximize the potential of students and faculty 
(see Obiakor, 1994). Professors must create a multicultural environment that 
enhances self-concepts of students. Siccone (1995) developed a self-evaluating 
checklist for teachers. Below is the teacher checklist: 

a. Am I tailoring my curriculum so that it is relevant to my students-their interests 
and ambitions as well as their cultural identity? 

b. Am I aware of my students' various learning styles, and do my teaching strategies 
reflect this awareness? 

c. Are the books and other materials I use reflective of diversity-ethnicity, culture, 
race, class, gender, age, handicapping conditions, and so forth? 

d. Are the images on the walls, bulletin boards, and so forth also reflective of 
diversity? 
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e. Arc a variety of family groupings, life-styles, and types of homes represented in 
my classroom materials? 

f. Are the materials in the classroom nunsexist-showing both males and females in 
nurturing roles and depicting a variety of occupational roles and interest areas as 
being equally appropriate for girls and boys? 

g. How is the seating arrangement consistent with my educational objectives, and 
how does it support all students in learning most effectively? 

h. Have I provided opportunities for my students to help maintain the classroom 
environment so as to encourage their sense of responsibility? 

i. Were the students involved in developing class rules (operating instructions, 
protocol, or agreements) so that they feel ownership for them? 

j. Do I give my students opportunites to make choices in appropriate areas as a way 

of letting them exercise responsibility? 
k. Have all my students set goals for themselves, and am I providing effective 

coaching that may be different for each child but equally empowering for all of 

them? 

1. Have I embraced the idea of multicultural education to the point that it has 
become part of the very fabric of our classroom culture? (p. 187) 

4. Community Involvement - It is important that colleges and universities involve 
communities in which they exist I have proposed the Comprehensive Support 
Model which involves families, schools and opportunities and choices provided 
by communities (see Obiakor, 1994). The College or university milieu must be 
understood by members of minority communities. Education must be taken 
seriously and not be viewed as a White people's prerogative. Businesses must be 
involved to provide scholarships and endowments as n^pjl, : ,J^iaGt,^lLh%nds r 
must be on deck. 

5. Paradigm Shift--Tht responsibilities for change lies with colleges and universities. 
We must share in these responsibilities. We have endured our shocks; and most 
of us have survived the waves. Now is the time to prepare for shifts in power and 
paradigm. The best way to anticipate the future is to start very early to search for 
new meaning (see Frankl, 1984; Naisbitt, 1984; Toffler, 1971, 1982, 1991). We 
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must continue to learn innovative ways of doing things even when they appear 
heretical. 

Conclusion 

Infusing multiculturalism in the university curriculum is not an easy task. As I have 

indicated, it cannot be legislated; and it cannot be imposed from without. It must come as a 

commitment from within. Colleges and universities must revisit their mission of helping all 

persons to maximize their full potential. In the words of Gollnick and Chinn (1994): 

Teaching multiculturally means teaching about the real world-a world that 
includes individuals and groups with cultural backgrounds very different from 
one's own. As educators, we should understand that students receive cues about 
cultural differences not only in the classroom, but also from television, movies, 
advertising, and family discussions. We should be concerned about controlling 
or mediating many of these cues. Many misconceptions and distortions of 
individual and group differences are perpetuated through this social curriculum. 
It is our responsibility to help students understand the historical and contemporary 
experiences of their own and other groups. We live in an increasingly 
interdependent world and nation-a fact that requires us to learn to respect cultural 
differences and understand the differential power relationships that currently exist 
(p. 311) 
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WP 107-40 

SAMPLE OF A COURSE SYLLABUS WITH MULTICULTURAL EMPHASIS 

Portland State University 
Portland, Oregon 
Summer 1995 - Course Syllabus 

Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED): A Cultural Perspective; 
1 Credit Hour 

Festus E. Obiakor, Ph.D. [Visiting Professor] 
Associate Professor of Special Education 
Division of Psychology & Social Education 
Emporia State University 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 
(316) 341-5804 (W) 
(316) 341-5785 (Fax) 

Course Materials: 

Text: Obiakor, F.E. (1994). The eight-step multicultural approac h: Learning and 

teaching with a smile! Dubuque, IA: Kendall/Hunt 

* Assorted Handouts 

Course Description: 

This course provides the student with in-depth information on the characteristics, learning 
Svjles, expectations, and capabilities of students with serious emotional disturbances or 
behavior disorders. Information covers lifespan issues. Basic teaching and learning 
principles and problem issues affecting students with problem behaviors will be discussed 
and critically analyzed. This course is designed to help the student become a critical 
thinker, a creative planner, and a more effective practitioner. As a consequence, the 
student becqmss innovative and visionary in providing quality, equitable, inclusive and 
cooperative education to all learners. 

Course Objectives: 

L To provide an overview of the characteristics of behavior problems during the 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary years. 

2. To provide an overview of basic teaching principles and expectations associated with 
students with behavior problems. 

3. To critically discuss current and ftiture issues associated with the areas of behavior 
problems. 

4. To critically analyze current practices for working with culturally diverse individuals 
with behavior problems. 



Course: 
Instructor: 



\mo7-w 

Student Outcomes: 

By the end of this course, the student will be able to: 

1. Describe contributions of other disciplines to the identification, classification, 
treatment, and education of students with behavior problems. 

2. Describe types of instructional arrangements for students with behavior problems. 

3. Explain the impact that state and national legislation, litigation and professional and 
parent organizations have upon the development of special education programs for 
individuals with behavior problems. 

4. Describe concepts used to establish etiology, identify characteristics of behavior 
problems and select instructional and intervention strategies. 

5. Describe and critically analyze procedures used to identify and classify serious 
emotional disturbance from normal standards and other exceptionalities in social, 
communication, cognitive, motor, and affective behaviors. 

6. Describe contributions of family, biological, and environmental factors to the origin 
of behavior problems. 

7. Evaluate the impact of assessment on students with behavior problems or those 
categorized as "at-risk." 

8. Creatively vary instructional format and schedule to enhance pupil performance. 

9. Select and apply creative and specialized methods to learners with behavior 
problems to become a more effective practitioner. 

1GL Describe the effects that multicultural factors (gender, race, socio-economic status, 
etc) have on the incidence, identification, and intervention with individuals with 
behavior problems. 

Course Evaluation: Evaluation in this course will be based upon the following item: 

L Ten culturally sensitive strategies for classroom 

management of behavior problems = 190 points 

TOTAL 190 points 
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Grading: 



A = 175-190 points 
B = 165-174 points 
C = 155-164 points 
D = 145-154 paints 
F = Below 144 points 

Special Course Requirements: This course requires students to be involved. It is absolutely 
important for students to explore the topics discussed in class using their experiences. 
There will be a project that explores ten culturally sensitive strategies of behavior 
management used for ten inappropriate behaviors seen in a self-contained classroom, 
resource room or inclusive classroom. Students should give reasons why they chose each 
strategy. Students are required to type and submit assignments to earn full points* Those 
experiencing problems in this course should not hesitate to contact the instructor as soon 
as possible for assistance. 



Date 
Day One 

Day One 

Day One 



Day Two 



Day Two 



Day Two 



Topic 

Historical Foundations (advocacy, 
legislation, & litigation): Cultural 
Perspectives 

Definitions, Classifications, Terms 
on Behavior Management: 
Cultural Perspectives 

Characteristics of Behavior 
Disorder; introduction to Behavior 
Management; Identification, 
Screening, Assessment, Placement, 
and Instruction: Cultural 
Perspectives 

Steps in the Behavior Change 
Process; Learning Theories & 
Behavior Management: Cultural 
Perspectives 

Parental Involvement; 
Multicultural Issues in Behavior 
Management; Ethical 
Considerations 

Critical Issuec in Behavior 
Management (Today & 



Assignment 
Text 

Text 

Text 



Text 



Text 



Text; Behavior 
Management Strategies 
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Tomorrow): Cultural Perspectives Due 
NOTE: The extensive bibliography below provides additional readings and resource 
materials for students. 
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SAMPLE OF A TOPICAL DISCUSSION WITH MULTICULTURAL EMPHASIS 2 

Inclusion of Multicultural Exceptional Learners: 
A New Wine in an Old Bottle or an Old Wine in a New Bottle! 

Rationale 

1. Inclusive education is implicity or explicity required hy law. Exclusive education has 
been the root cause of litigations and legislations. Examples include the 1954 Brown 
versus School Board or Education in Topeka, Kansas case and 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Positive cooperative behaviors can be learned through inclusive learning and 
teaching. Such behaviors can combat negativism or the defeat cycle that has 
overtaken reality in our classrooms, schools and communities (e.g., one of our recent 
bestsellers focuses on how we can kill ourselves). 

2. Recent reform and restructuring movements have emphasized accountability at all 
levels. The "quality" of education is continuously challenged. 

3. Our changing demographics have far-reaching effects on our classrooms, schools and 
communities. We must inclusively educate all students in spite of their capabilities 
or weaknesses. 

4. Teachers/educators are agents of change (i.e., education has a role to play in dealing 
with recent rates of divorce, single parent households, "babies" having babies, crime, 
murder, mistrust and civic irresponsibility). 

5. Inclusive education makes sense-it fosters professional partnership and parental 
empowerment 

Caveats 

1, The misrepresentation and misuse of existing legislations to exclude persons from 
culturally diverse and/or low socioeconomic backgrounds. It has again become 
fashionable to exclude people. Do we then need "new" laws? Can we legislate 
"respect" and "sensitivity" toward other people? 

2, "Positive cooperative behaviors" are still based on European-centered behaviors. 
The more people advance socio-economically, the more they adopt behaviors of 
members of the dominant society (in this case, Anglo-American behavioral patterns). 
What happens to culturally different behaviors? "Today in some quarters, respect 
for individual differences is ridiculed, Political correctness (PC) is the new alibi. 

3, Inclusion, as a reform program, appears to have political underpinnings. Is 
inclusion a way to save instructional and personnel costs? Does "quality" education 
include "equitable" education? 
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4. Inclusion, as an educational program, appears to masquerade mutticuituralis^ or 
some aspects of special education. What happens to multicultural exceptional 
learners whose problems are multifaceted? How ready are general and special 
educators to respond to these multifaceted problems? How prepared are teacher 
education programs for inclusive faculty, students and administrators? 

5. The majority of public school teachers come from the dominant society. If we 
assume that teachers are change agents, why does "multiculturalism" open up "a 
can of worms" for general and special educators? 

Basic Values Undergirding Inclusive Learning and Teaching 

1. Concepts of individual differences (inter- and intra- individual differences). 

2. Universal values and virtues of life and spirituality. 

3. Ingredients of nature and nurture. 

4. Our strengths and weaknesses. 

5. Changes and shifts in paradigm as we solidify our philosophy, 

6. "Mnximum" learning. 

7. "Effective" teaching or "real pedagogical power." 

8. Cooperative/Collaborative education. 

9. Multicultural education. 

10. Smiles and humors. 
Critical Issues on Value #J 

A. Can general and special educators predict students' likes and dislikes (music, 
car, food, political party, etc.)? 

B. Can general and special educators predict how many times a student's moods 
change in one day or week? Based on these mood changes, can they predict 
his/her personality, intelligence or self-concept? Can his/her multiple 
intelligences and multidimensional self-concepts be appreciated and valued in 
school programs? 
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Critical Issues on Value #2 

A. How can general and special educators define values? Do values and virtues 
depend on culture, gender, agj, place, time and situation: 

B. Who still remembers the 10 Commandments? Who disagrees with any of 
them? How do they enhance teachers' and students' virtues despite their 
differences? 

Critical Issues on Value #5 

A. Are there similarities in "natures" and "nurtures" of general and special 
educators, parents and students? 

B. Are there differences? If so, are these differences "good" or "bad?" 
Critical Issues on Value #4 

A. Do "times" change? What are impacts of these changes on general and 
special educators, parents and students? 

B. How can people move from step one to step two of the ladder of progress 
without denying step one? Is there a price to pay for such a denial? 

Critical Issues on Value #5 

A. Why do we have to know different strengths of parents and students? 

B. Are parents and students deficient because of their weaknesses? What is 
"perfection?" Can people ever arrive at "Utopia?" 

Critical Issues on Value #6 

A. How can the term "maximum learning" be explained? Is the traditional 
definition of "quality education" a narrow explanation of maximum learning? 
Why? 

B, Can maximum learning he achieved without equitahL ; education? How? 

Critical Issues on Value #7 

A. How can the term "effective" teaching or "real pedagogical power" be 
explained? 
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B. Can effective teaching be achieved without regard for individual differences? 
If not, why? 

Critical Issues on Value 

A. Who still remembers the landmark case of 1954? Are we surprised that 40 
years later general and special educators are still challenged to respond to 
inclusion and collaboration in classrooms, schools and communities? 

B. Should general and special educators "include** or "exclude" atypical 
students in the educational process? Who should they "include?" Who 
should they "exclude?" Why? 

Critical Issues on Value #9 

A. How can the term "multicultural education" be explained? 

B. What cultures should general and special educators "include" in school 
programs? What cultures should they "exclude?" Why? 

Critical Issues on Value #/0 

A. Why should general and special educators smile in this time of change? Can 
"closed-mindedness" be a disease? Why? 

B. How can smiles and humors be antidotes to the disease of "closed- 
mindedness?" 

Important Prescriptions for Inclusive Learning and Teaching 

1. Knowing who we are and who others are. 

2. Learning the facts when we are in doubt 

3. Changing our thinking after learning the facts--if we do not change, we will be 
consumed by change. 

4. Using resource persons (e.g.; parents and community persons) as we change our 
thinking, 

5. Building self-concepts of people who interact with us. 

6. Teaching with divergent techniques as we build self-concepts. 
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7. Making the right choices as we teach with different methods, 

8. Continuing to learn as we s'n.i our paradigms and solidify our knowledge of the 
Comprehensive Support Nfccus! for ou^jtudents* 
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